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to lay influence.117 Nor do they admit the possi-
bility of change save in tlie limited degree that
expansion may take place 'only as to whatsoever
is read in Holy Scripture, or may be proved
thereby';118 and it is rather to the declaration of
old truth than the determination of new that they
desire men's energies to be directed.
That such an unconscious theory of the State
was at the bottom of much Tractarian speculation
becomes the more obvious when one examines those
times at which the leaders of the movement judged
themselves to have special cause for resentment
against the government of the day. Keble's
sermon in 1833 was nothing so much as the casting
off of a nation which by following false gods had
been guilty of grave heresy.119 Mr. Golightly,
having urged Newihan to arouse an indignant
activity among the Irish clergy, goes on to beseech
him not to be too moderate in what he says of the
Establishment. 'One of your principles,' he
wrote,120 'I own I do not like; you protest"against
doing anything directly to separate Church and
State.'' I would do the same, perhaps, in ordinary
times; but, when the State takes upon herself to
H7 Cf. for instance Tract 71, the discussion of the liturgy and the
account of the quarrel between the Upper and Lower Houses of Con-
vocation in 1689. It is perhaps significant that the stoutest Erastdan of
recent times, Sir William Hareourt, should have been the firm upholder
of lay influence. See his Lawlessness in the National Church (1899).
us See Pusey's Letter to the Bishop of Oxford, p. 19; though in
Newman's Essay on Development this becomes capable of formidable
modification.
us The very title of his sermon seems to express this feeling.
120 Newman >s Correspondence, Vol. I, p. 392.